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A WORD TO EXPECTANTS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., November 23, 1866. 
HE question of Community extension is 
somewhat pressed upon us by persons 
interested. On the one hand, there are the 
many who want to join us where we are; and 
on the other hand, we have an abundance of 
advice, criticism, talk and speculation given us 
as to the policy of forming new Communities 
abroad. A man writes to me from the West 
his opinion that, instead of devoting our sur- 
plus means, as we have proposed, to founding 
a university, we ought to devote it to founding 
new Communities all over the country. This 
is but a specimen of the suggestions we re- 
ceive. 

Now while others are free to think for them- 
selves about this matter, we have also our 
thought. And it may not be immodest to say 
that, standing as we do somewhat central to 
the subject under consideration, there is rea- 
son to suppose that we have studied it more 
carefully than most of our outside advisers 
have done, and with a deeper sense than they 
of the responsibility of action and the interests 
at stake. So though we have no wish to re- 
strain their liberty of thought and counsel, 
there is yet a propriety in their observing mod- 
eration in urging their opinions. And this 
hint is the more pertinent from the fact that 
much of the advice that has been given us is 
manifestly very crude—mere slap-dash utter- 
ance of words without consideration, that we 
can only pass off with a smile. 

To promote correct thinking on this subject 
of Community extension, I will state in a brief 
but plain and intelligible way, the situation, as 
we understand it. In the first place, to at- 
tempt to meet the demand for membership 
in the present Communities would be en- 
tirely useless. If we had received all who 
have made application to us during the 
last year, we should have simply become an 
overgrown encampment—an unwieldy, un- 
manageable mass, as incapable of prosperous 
motion as a water-logged ship at sea. Aside 
from moral considerations, it would be phys- 
ically impossible to meet the demand for mem- 
bership at our established homes by any system 
of enlargement that we could devise. Evi- 


present Communities is, to keep them strong, 
avoid overloading them, take in new additions 
only as fast as we see that they can be di- 
gested, and go on quietly to do the work that 
God (not man) has set us todo. That work, 
whatever it is, will of course be the best thing 
for mankind. 

Having disposed of the question of enlarge- 
ment in our present localities, the next ques- 
tion is concerning propagation abroad. And 
here it might be surmised at the outset that a 
people who have put themselves on the princi- 
ple of male continence, who esteem quality 
above quantity, who hold to self-control in the 
matter of personal propagation, and believe in 
Malthus—it might be supposed that such a 
people would find analogous principles for ap- 
plication to spiritual and social propagandism. 
And for myself I will say, I would rather the 
Communities should stand as they are without 
increase—I would rather even that they should 
die without leaving a mark to show where they 
stood, than that they should spread out into a 
great, shiftless, irresponsible system of propa- 
gation, rearing dependents and disciples that 
they could neither educate, govern nor pro- 
tect. I am satisfied that Malthus’s philosophy 
about the evils of over-population holds good, 
not only in regard to the sphere of the family, 
but of social and moral movements. ‘The ter- 
rible vices and miseries which beset the pro- 
gress of the religious sects proceed from their 
ungovernable propensity to propagate them- 
selves beyond their means of support. Their 
spirituality is swamped in their numbers. On 
the other hand, as we have always avowed a 
positive principle concerning individual propa- 
gation, favoring it under good circumstances 
and within such limits as society can afford, so 
we extend the same rule to spiritual and cor- 
porate increase. 

If the Communities stand, as is generally 
admitted, examples of success, it is for them 
to consider how they succeeded, and keep on 
in the same course. Whatever has led to 
their prosperity should be continued. Now, 
laying aside the fact of their religious founda- 
tion (on the importance of which many of our 
advisers would not agree with us), and looking 
simply at the external means of their progress, 
it is manifest that the paper (printed under 
various titles—now the CrrcuLar) has built 
them all. The press was the nucleus 
around which we gathered at the start. It 
has educated us. The study of truth which 
our position as writers required, has re-acted 
on our life, and our practical life has re-acted 
on our studies and testimony. The paper has 
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been constantly clearing ground for us and in- 
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vigorating us in all our work. Those who take 
so much interest in advising our course, never 
would have heard of the Community but for 
the paper. It is best then to follow up this 
agency, and make the most of it—make the 
paper strong and true to its purpose as a 
means of extending the conditions of success- 
ful Communism. 

If we are to get the mastery of this great 
engine of civilization, the Press, we must also 
have a training school for those who are to 
conduct it. We need to develope a ten thou- 
sand horse-power of teaching capacity; arid 
that means a university. All this looks only 
to the diffusing of information and preparation 
of the public mind. But if after due ma- 
turity, Communities come forth as the fruit of 
this preparation, then this same press and uni- 
versity will be ready to provide their cultus 
and means of progress. Propagation in its 
turn, but the press and means of education 
first. 

As to founding new Communities, we can 
only take our past experience as a guide. 
Others may jump into association by theory. 
We cannot. We have thus far felt our way 
into it by intuition and the study of practical 
exigencies, and know no other way. If then 
persons ask our help, and look to our example 
for direction in starting Communities, we can 
tell them how we built and how we should 
build again. And referring to our experience 
we should say that there are three main essen- 
tials which Community-founders may set be- 
fore them if they propose to pattern after the 
model of the O. C. 

The first is good leaders—men whom the 
people can trust and follow with certainty that 
they are patriotic, true-hearted and able. 
Mere well-meaning is not enough. The leaders 
of a Community ‘should have cultivation and 
intelligence as well as spirituality; should 
have ability to speak successfully to an audi- 
ence, and practical qualifications at least equal 
to those which are required to manage the 
affairs of a rail-road or a bank. A promiscuous 
crowd called together without leaders and 
without subordination, may make a respectable 
town-meeting, but not a Community. 

The second essential for the forming ofa 
Community like the O. C. is, that the mass of 
the people should have a thorough practical 
acquaintance with the institution of criticism. 
This was the antecedent condition attending 
our movement. I have no reason to think 
that we could have taken the first successful 
step in Communism, without the previous ac- 
quaintance that we obtained by studying each 
other’s characters, and without the discipline 
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that came by criticising and submitting to criti- 
cism. This is the art that amalgamates. 

The third pre-requisite of a successful Com- 
munity, is a thorough acquaintance of its 
members with the theory and practice of male 
continence. Without this, Communism goes 
straight either to Shakerism or confusion. 

The conditions thus stated, are such as our 
experience points out as the necessary prelim- 
inaries of a Community organization. We 
have no confidence that people will succeed in 
associative attempts without them. They 
constitute our standing answer to such as ask 
us to give advice. As to our own action in 
the premises, we shall move on as fast as we 
can to provide these essential conditions of 
Communism ; and we shall form new families as 
fast as we get orders from inspiration and 
providence. We shall not quarrel, if we can 
help it, with those who think that Paradise can 
be got at in a cheaper way; but we do not 
wish to be responsible for their attempts, and 
we do not mean to allow their failures to dis- 
courage and keep back the grand movement 
toward “ the good time coming.” 


‘FAIRNESS FOR THE FALLEN. 
, Nov. 21, 1866. 

Eprror oF THE CrrcuLaR:—I have often 
been strongly impressed with the idea that some 
of the best material for the kingdom of God may 
now be found in the dens of infamy. I may 
have derived the impression long ago from the 
words of Christ as reported by Matthew:— 
“Verily I say unto you, that the publicans 
and the harlots go into the kingdom of God 
before you. For John came unto you in the 
way of righteousness and ye believed him not ; 
but the publicans and harlots believed him.” 

There is then something in the character or 
condition of the abandoned class which makes 
them more receptive to the truth than are those 
whom men regard as respectable. I think 
that I find something in this subject which can 
be explained by your sexual philosophy. What 
then is there in the harlot that will indicate 
this extra susceptibility to the gospel ? 

First, I should say that she is free from the 
most fatal of all obstructions which the truth 
ever meets in human nature, viz., self-righteous- 
ness. Of all iron-clad souls, his is hardest who 
is good in himself. But again, the most hope- 
ful means of her recovery is to be found in 
studying the causes of her fall. She fell be- 
cause she loved more than others; because 
she loved more than she reasoned or feared ; 
because she trusted a false profession of honor 
and love. She thought that love was good; 
but the immoderate fervency of the fire which 
under the truth would have melted her spirit 
into eternal unity with God, burned up her 
caution, reason, conscience and all. The re- 
tiring wave of frantic pleasure left her 
stranded upon the rock of man’s damnable 
perfidy—a murdered love and blighted faith. 
But are her faith and love dead and gone for- 
ever? If the seed of Christ have ever been 
so betrayed we may expect that the truth will 





touch these blighted hearts with its resurrec- 
tion magic, and they shall be inspired like Ma- 
ry of Magdala to find him whom the good folks 
failed to see. How much truer was her intui- 
tion than that of the Pharisee who said, ‘‘ This 
man, if he were a prophet, would have known 
who and what manner of woman thisis that 
toucheth him; for she is a sinner ;” or that 
of Judas, who grudged the money expended 
for the precious ointment. I would not be un- 
derstood to confound the lust which ruined her 
with the love which saved her, but I do see 
that lust is only uncivilized love, whether 
sanctioned by marriage or tolerated in whore- 
dom. No love is pure except God inspires 
and dispenses it. 

The measure of that passion which made 
the harlot a victim of the seducer, is also the 
measure of her capacity to love Christ when- 
ever she can open her eyes tohim. The pow- 
er of the wretch who ruined her was only a 
false show of the noble traits which are 
possessed by Christ alone. All the enchanting 
romance of ardent love must yet find its food 
in Christ or else it will gnaw its own heart 
with eternal hunger. It is the criminal, 
Christless legality of hypocrites that thrusts 
erring woman beyond help and hope. Although 
the passion which degraded her also degraded 
itself, and lost all sense of true use and beauty, 
still ifit can hear the voice of hope and love 
in Christ, it will become a stronger force of 
attraction toward him than ever it was to 
carry woman into the clutches of the seducer. 
Those who heap shame and despair upon her, 
share fearfully in the responsibility of her 
destruction. 

What hope does worldly Christianity offer 
her? If it cunsents to come down at all from 
the cold pride of its false purity, it is only to 
propose that she shall exchange her filthy 
pleasures for a barren and legal bondage. 
And who wonders that, in her darkness, she 
declines such an offer? But go and extend 
to her a glorious freedom with the offer of a 
solid fellowship, instead of the mirage which 
misled her, and they will prove irresistible. 

Love is the normal food of human nature. 
The strength and quality of our Jife are de- 
termined by our love. So long as libertines 
promise more of it than God’s servants can 
give, so long they will be the most successful. 
It appears that the only mitigation of the hor- 
rible lot of the prostitute, is to feed upon the 
festering body of false love. If you go to 
snatch that away she will only clutch it and 
hug it to her famishing heart. But offer her 
a love which has in it the sweetness and vigor 
of ** the church of the first-born,’ and she will 
fly to it with the joy which filled the heart 
of Mary when looking up into the face of the 
risen Jesus she cried out in glad surprise, 
“ Rabboni !’’ Does not the gospel authorize 
us to offer her innocence and respectability ? 


I am sure that your social theory not only 
indicates a power for the redemption of this 
class, but that they are among the most hope- 





ful subjects of grace, B. L. 





RATE OF MORTALITY IN THE 0. C. 

[ The following letter from a mathematician and 
linguist, directs attention to a very important subject. 
From it we infer that the time may soon come when 
every gentleman and Christian will find that it is his 
duty to be governed by the principle of male con- 
tinence. The vital statistics which our correspon- 
dent calls for, are not just at hand: perhaps some 
of the statisticians at O. C. will undertake to collect 
and arrange them : Ed. Cir.] 

New York, Nov. 20, 1866. 
To Mr. Joun H. Noyvzs: 

Dear Sir :—Some time ago it was stated in 
the Crrcutar that the annual proportion of 
deaths in your Community, for the last ten 
years, has been only 1 in 70. This low death- 
rate in a Society as numerous as yours and 
composed of persons of all ages, is the more ex- 
traordinary, as it appears from the same state- 
ment that some of the deceased joined your 
Community when already in a state of decrepi- 
tude from “ old age,” and others with constitu- 
tions undermined by the diseases of which they 
died. How the ravages caused annually by 
death in the world abroad compare with the 
number of deaths in your Community, may 
best be seen by the ratio of deaths in the most 
civilized countries as given in the Introduction 
to the eighth U.S. Census. In Norway 1 in 56, 
dies annually ; Sweden, 1 in 49; Denmark, the 
same ; United States, 1 in 45 or 46; England, | 
in 44; France, the same; Belgium, 1 in 42; 
Netherlands, 1 in 39; Prussia, 1 in 36. This is 
the best and most complete refutation of those 
who denounce as unnatural and injurious to 
health that beneficent self-control in sexual inter- 
course, very appropriately termed by you 
“ Male Continence,” which forms the basis of 
your interesting and instructive experiment for 
prolonging human life and vigor indefinitely. 
That the opponents of innocence and purity in the 
intercourse of the sexes should look upon the 
dreadful and suicidal waste of life-force insepara- 
ble from the habitual mode of sexual commerce, 
as natural and wholesome, and deem hurtful and 
unnatural the opposite practice which, instead 
of expending it wantonly, husbands it, and sub- 
jects the most powerful impulse of animal na- 
ture to the absolute control of reason, merely 
proves that the injurious consequences of male 
incontinence extend not only to the bodies, but 
also to the reasoning faculties of its votaries. 

Considering that your experiment is as yet 
only in its infancy, the result so far is certainly 
encouraging, and would perhaps be more so if 
you would publish a table exhibiting both the 
number of persons in your Society and the 
ratio of mortality amongst them for each year 
from the beginning of your experiment, stating 
at the same time, 1, the age reached by each 
deceased ; 2, cause of death, whether from ac- 
cident, disease or decrepitude, and, 8, age and 
state of health of the deceased at the time of 
his admission to the Community. 

Such a table would give a scientific value to 
your experience, and enable men of science and 
the public to judge how far the mode of life and 
morality adopted by your Society are favora- 
ble to the prolongation of human life. It is 
evident, that to form a correct judgment in this 
respect, a deduction must be made of those 
deaths that resulted either from accidents or 
from the already decrepit state or ruined health 
of persons at the time when they joined the So- 
ciety. It is impossible that bad morals and un- 
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natural practices should Le favorable to the 
preservation of health of body and mind and to 
longevity. If the murals and practices of so- 
ciety at large, or any particular class of society 
are better, purer, and more in accordance with 
the requirements of nature than yours are, it 
must show itself in a comparison between its 
mortuary and health statistics and yours. In 
furnishing the world with the latter, you will 
furnish it at the same time with the best test of 
your morals and practices. 

Not less desirable would be a table exhibiting 
the number of children born each year in your 
Community, along with the number and ages of 
those that have died. If it should appear that 
the Community has succeeded in preserving the 
lives of all or nearly all its children, this would 
form a cheering contrast to the terrible mortal- 
ity among the children outside your Community 
—a mortality which, in reading the weekly re- 
ports of deaths published in our cities, we can 
only compare to the slaughter of innocents at 
Bethlehem, with this difference however, that it 
repeats itself daily, not in a single town, but 
throughout the world, and that while men can- 
not think without a shudder of the dreadful 
scene once enacted at Bethlehem, they look upon 
its constant repetition as a matter of course, and 
as something that is not calculated to disturb 
in the least their serenity. This callousness 
is the less defensible, as, in the case of infants 
and children, it will not be alleged that death is 
a necessity of nature. 

Yours respectfully, 


H. A. 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 





ITS SIGNIFICANCE AS THE CLOSING EVENT OF THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE, 


[Some of the friends at O. C. have formed a club 
for Theological inquiry. Taking the Berean as a 
guide, they have lately investigated the subject of 
the second coming of Christ. The details of their 
search, so far as reported, are of interest, and will 
perhaps afford matter for a future number. We 
here give a few addresses on the general subject 
made by members during the course of the discus- 
sion :] 

Mr. Kelly: 1 have been greatly interested 
in the subject of the Second Coming—more so 
since the commencement of this discussion than 
ever before. The study of this subject has giv- 
en me a realizing sense of the solid facts on 
which this Community is based. Mr. Noyes 
has not given us fine-spun theories, that would 
tickle the fancy merely, but he has given us real 
solid truths that will bear the inspection of the 
world. This question of the Second Coming, 
when it is presented to people for the first time, 
is very likely to elicit the inquiry, * Of what val- 
ue is it to us, if it was only an affair that took 
place in the spiritual world?” The inquirers 
do not see at first much value arising from it. 
To me the value of the truth on this subject is 
very great. Its effect npon us is greater and 
greater, the more we study it. It places us in 
& position to understand the Primitive Church; 
it brings them to view, as a living, progressive 
body, having relations with this world. It 
would be impossible for such a body as the 


Primitive Church to be under the training of 
Christ for 1800 years without making great at- 
tainments in wisdom, knowledge and spiritual 
things. They have not only been making these 
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working on this world to make it the recipient 
of these attainments. They have sought first to 
make mankind receptive to their spirit, as a 
preparation for receiving outward blessings. 
They have given the world increased facilities 
for communication, such as telegraphs and rail- 
roads, and they have hastened the spread of 
knowledge in the sciences and arts. Although 
the world generally has not acknowledged the 
source from which all these improvements have 
come, yet those who see the truth in regard to 
it may well expect much greater revelations— 
revelations of truth relating to society, that will 
transform this world into a paradise. 

Mr. Henderson: When I open the New 
Testament, I find within its pages a Christ, a 
gospel, a salvation, eminently fitted to meet all 
the wants of my nature. I find a church inclu- 
ding such men as Paul the apostle, and John 
the evangelist—a church pure in faith, high in 
hope, and noble in their aspirations. The ques- 
tion arises, How am I to find this Christ for 
myself? How shall I apprehend this faith? 
How shall I share this salvation? I follow the 
records of the apostolic church through the book 
of Acts, and the epistles of Paul, to the end of the 
sacred book, and all appears a clear, well-de- 
fined path. But when I come to the last leaf 
and shut the book, I find myself like one who 
suddenly loses his track and discovers that he 
is in a pathless forest. For when I try to catch 
up the thread of the story, in what is called ec- 
clesiastical history, I find that it in no wise cor- 
responds to what I had found in the New Testa- 
ment; and I stand aghast, and say, Can it be 
that Christ’s church has become so dark? Is it 
possible that this muddy stream proceeds from 
that pure fountain? Has the sublime church 
of Paul and John given place to so corrupt a 
thing as this, as its legitimate successor? Tor 
the further I trace the course of ecclesiastical 
history, the less it looks like Christ and the 
Primitive Church. I find a religion of monks, 
hermits, convents, crucifixes, images, proces- 
sions, relics, pilgrimages, and gothic architec- 
ture, and music, and beads, and mummeries ; 
and I say, Surely this can never be the repre- 
sentative of the New Testament Church. At 
length I pass to the times of the Reformation. 








Now I almost think I am on the right road 
again ; but although I now see something pro- 
gressive—something that might almost be called 
evangelical—still there is no clear distinction 
between the Reformation churches and _ the 
church of Rome; I look in vain for a church 
that separates itself fully from the corrupt 
parent. 

So I groped in darkuess all the days of my 
life until about six years ago, when I learned 
the doctrine of the Second Coming from the 
pages of the Crrcutar; and it was an infinite 
relief to me to find that I could reach the Prim- 
itive Church without tracing my way back 
through so much darkness and superstition— 
that I could reach the church of apostles, and 
become united to it, in a better way than by 
hitching on to the tail end of this long proces- 
sion of eighteen centuries. I was thankful to 
learn that Christ and his church were not dead, 
that they had no successors, but that they had 
passed into the heavens. Thus the Second Com- 
ing presented itself to me. The doctrine of the 





This path I call, 
lem. The road which the churches had opened 
to me, I call The Road by Rome. By which of 
these paths shall I seek Christ and the Primi- 
tive Church? By Rome? or by the New Jerusa- 
lem? 

Mr. Inslee: The presentation of this subject 
makes our relation to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, clear. I used to con- 
sider the nominal church as my mother; but I 
now see that the Primitive Church is our moth- 
er, and if we have any true light, we owe it to 
that church. It certainly was a remarkable 
providence that Mr. Noyes should receive the 
light on this subject in the early part of his theo- 
logical career. All the rest of his theology has 
grown out of this truth. We know that the 
truth on this subject has been admitted to be of 
importance by all the churches, and that many 
of them, as the Millerites and others, have blun- 
dered in the pursuit of it. Only those who at- 
tain the true light about it will win entire suc 
cess. I thank God that we have received it. 
My prayer is, that we may be prepared to pro- 
claim this precious truth to the world. 


S. W. Nash: When the article on the Sec- 
ond Coming was first published I was deeply 
interested in it. The subject seemed to glow 
with light and life, such as I could not account 
for; and as I said, my interest was enlisted, and 
has remained so from that time to this. But 
although I have thought on the subject a great 
deal during my residence in the Community, 
it seems to me I have not had any true appre- 
ciation of it until this class was formed, and we 
commenced the study of it 2s abody. And 
now if | were merely to say that I am inter- 
ested, it would not begin to express my feelings 
about it. My heart is full. I am more than 
interested. This fact of the Second Coming I 
find has to do with my salvation ; and in getting 
at the meaning and object of it, I cannot see it 
in any other light than that it is the crowning 
act in the plan of salvation. We speak of 
Christ’s rising from the dead as a great event, 
fraught with momentous consequences; we 
speak of it as the morning of the resurrection. 
to me, as compared with the Second 
Coming, it is as morning to noon. In the 
morning the sun’s rays come upon us with a 
gentle warmth, but when it reaches the merid- 
ian, it pours down its fire in a way to make us 
feel its power, and we call it the king of day. 
Christ is King of kings and Lord of lords ;— 
we feel that his coming was attended with 
power, and brought salvation. Paul said in the 
13th of Romans, “Knowing the time, that now 
it is high time to awake out of sleep; for now 
is our salvation nearer than when we believed. 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand.” He 
evidently thought and felt that the coming of 
Christ had to do with his salvation. 


It seems 


Christ finished his work of humiliation in 
this world at his first coming, went home to his 
Father and was clothed with power and glory. 
He then came back according to his promise, 
not only to get his bride, but to take his king- 
dom and manifest his power in this world. 

I thank God that our attention is called to 
this subject. I cannot help thinking that it is 
the beginning of a new and important era, and 





Second Coming showed me the true path by 





attainments themselves, but they have been 


which I could reach the Primitive Church.— 








my prayer is that we may give our attention to 
it with a depth of earnestness that will never 
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leave us, and that will bring us into close and 
intimate communication with the inner King- 
dom, 


A MATCH MADE IN HEAVEN, 
BUT MISSED ON EARTH. 


LL the old readers of the CrrcuLaR will re- 

member in Mr. Cragin’s “Story of a Life” the 
episode of the Attempted Kiss. We reproduce this 
little romance, for the sake of appending to it some 
passages from a letter which Mr. Cragin has recently 
received from a sister of the lady of the tale. It is 
not often that a man finds out so pleasantly after 
long years, how nearly he came to success in love, 
if he had only dared to “pop the question.” The 
disclosure is made so gracefully, and completes Mr. 
Cragin’s romance so musically, that we obtained leave 
to print it. The scene of what follows was New 
York city—time, 1830—writer, G. Cragin, at that 
time merchant’s clerk, and afterwards chief of the 
Moral Reform Society : 


FIRST LOVE. 

From the “Story of a Life.” 

Boarding in the same family, and being a member 
of the same church, made social contact with the 
daughters of Mr. Steele more or less unavoidable. 
One of them, Sarah, a girl seventeen years of age, was 
regarded by Mr. Finney, I had learned, as one of the 
brightest and most promising of the galaxy of con- 
verts gathered into the fold of the church. For the 
first six weeks of my sojourn in the family of Dr. 
Post, I scarcely ventured beyond a civil speaking 
acquaintance with the young women, although we 
attended the same meetings almost every evening, 
and walked in company through the same streets. 
The distance from their house to the church was 
something over a mile, and that section of the city 
through which we had to pass was inhabited mostly 
by the lower classes of society, some of whom were 
of very doubtful character. r. Steele, the father of 
the young girls, usually accompanied them, as it was 
considered unsafe for women, especially young wo- 
men, to go out evenings unprotected by a male 
friend. He had taken a fatherly interest in me, also, 
from the first day of my becoming a boarder in the 
family. The attachment was reciprocal. He was 
very sympathetic and approachable, a social quality 
that I very much appreciated. There was also a 
special attachment between himself and his daugh- 
ter Sarah, as both of them were more deeply inter- 
ested in all the religious meetings and movements of 
the church than the other members of the family. 
Very often Mr. Steele, Sarah and myself, were the 
only ones that attended the evening meetings regu- 
larly. Soon after my admission to the church, the 
health of this venerable, loving father became some- 
what impaired, so that he attended the evening 
meetings less frequently, leaving Sarah to go alone, 
( which she sometimes did,) or find some one to ac- 
company her. Probably two more bashful persons 
than Sarah and myself could not easily have been 
found—in that city, at least. One evening, soon 
after tea, Mr. Steele, in childlike simplicity, said to 
me in the presence of his daughter, as she was pre- 
paring to leave for the evening meeting, that as he 
was not going that evening he wished I would be 
Sarah’s escort to church. Now it was not in human 
nature—at least, it was not in mine—to decline the 
offer. Indeed to speak out frankly, I was very 
much pleased with the proposed arrangement. But 
whether the pleasure was reciprocal, or not, I had 
no external evidence from which to judge. Well, 
for the first time Sarah took my arm, and we walked 
to the church as silently as two mourners ; but death 
and the = were — far from my thoughts just 
then. hat long walk however never seemed so 
short before, and I am not sure but that my amative 
nature, or Cupid, or something else, was wicked 
enough, on that occasion, to make me wish that we 
could keep right on walking all the evening, instead 
of going to church; and that my thoughts during 
the religious exercises were not occasionally playing 
truant and performing the walk over again, or an- 
ticipating the pleasure of the return after meeting, 
T should not wish to assert under oath. 

That I had already formed a very high opinion of 
her religious and moral character, has been made 
quite apparent. Miss. Steele would not have been 
called a brilliant girl by any means; and yet she had 
jewels, though they were worn upon her spirit. Per- 
sonally, she was comely, possessing an intelligent 
physiognomy, and a pleasant, winning expression of 
countenance. She" was naturally sedate and far 
more womanly in manners and thoughtfulness than 
usually are at her age. The moral courage and 

ithfulness manifested in the cheerful discharge of 
her religious duties—the self-sacrificing spirit as seen 
in the family—the earnestness and devotion mani- 
fested in seeking conformity to the will of God in all 
things—were traits in her character that first won 
my admiration and affection. That she was my su- 
perior in religious experience and faith attainments, 


Life.” 
and have but just recovered; but before I was able 
to sit up I read that story through with great interest 
L assure you. 
finely carried out. 





I entertained not a doubt. How much aid and com- 
fort I received from this sympathizing, saintly ally, 
during the three months’ war I had just passed 
through, is known only to the invisibles who had 
charge of me. That her influence was salutary upon 
me, [ have never questioned. 

After that eventtul evening, there was of course a 
tacit understanding in the family that Sarah and I 
were free to walk arm in arm to meeting whenever 
it was our pleasure to do so. The final success that 
attended my hunting expedition for a situation 
seemed to have pleased the doctor’s family very 
much, and I was evidently regarded by some of 
them as a prospective for—it is unnecessary to say 
what. As my evenings were at my own disposal, 
I appreciated the freedom to attend the evening 
meetings. I think others didalso. * * * * * 

My walks with Sarah in attending the young 
people’s prayer-meetings were now quite ffequent. 
But there was far less intimacy between us than 
was generally supposed: for Madam Gossip was 
abroad, circulating a rumor that Mr. C. and Miss 8. 
were engaged to commit matrimony—a deed I had 
not thought of seriously. The information however 
did not reach the parties implicated till a long time 
after the rumor had become stale. Although Sarah 
and myself often walked together to and from the 
meetings, I cannot now recall to mind a single in- 
stance of giving or receiving an extra pressure of 
the hand, or of using any other manipulation that 
special lovers haye invented for taking electrical 
shocks from Cupid’s passion battery. Nor do I remem- 
ber of ever telling her that I loved her, or of receiving 
a like compliment from herself. Yet I do recollect 
of regarding myself as unworthy of her, and this 
conviction was confirmed more strongly than ever, 
after the following occurrence. It was early in the 
winter, I believe, when on a certain evening my 
religious feelings were in a buoyant, active state of 
effervescence, a sudden desire came upon me to ex- 
press in some way my love and good feelings for 
Sarah. I hardly knew what to make of it—whether 
to be alarmed lest it might be something wicked, or 
on the other hand emboldened, believing it some- 
thing good and desirable. Finally, I found my 
thoughts gradually inclining to the latter. Now 
the early Phrenologists said of me that I lacked fore- 
thought, was imprudent, seldom saw danger or diffi- 
culty until it was placed before me, &c., which I 
have since abundantly verified. Of the good things 
they said of me it is not necessary to speak just now. 
But to proceed with that passion for Sarah. As I said, 
considering it all right morally, an opportunity was 
soon afforded of giving vent to the ebullition of my 
feelings. While passing through the hall of my 
boarding house, it being very dimly lighted by a 
glass sash in the door, Sarah that instant entered it, 
and we met, and being alone, I embraced the oppor- 
tunity of embracingher. So putting my arm around 
her neck, I rashly attempted to seize a kiss in the 
dark. Butalas! it proved a miscarriage, or no car- 
riage at all, for as quick as a flash she unarmed me, 
and all but unmanned me too, exclaiming, “ Why 
George!” in a tone of voice that cut me to the heart 
like a dagger, and almost stopped the circulation of 
my blood. Enough said, thought I. Had I been 
that moment indicted before the grand jury for an 
attempt to steal, and for disorderly conduct, i should 
have plead guilty at once, without a trial, not even 
asking for the “ benefit of clergy,” and walked straight 
to prison, thinking myself justly punished. But as 
the wise Solomon said that there is a time for all 
things, there must of course be a time for Kissing and 
a time for not kissing. Like the Millerites, I made a 
mistake in the time. Tete, fle, ee 

Had Sarah responded to that attempted kiss, in 
all probability it would not have ended there. I 
have since regarded the spirit that was upon me at 
that time, as a flashing out of the devil’s fire in idol- 
atrous, false love. Lut the repulse effectually ex- 
tinguished it for the time being. Some years later I 
was made aware of the fact that her attachment to 
me was much stronger than I had any reason to sus- 
pect. The affair, however, occasioned no disaffec- 
tion in our fellowship. I respected her the more, 
and I cannot say that she respected me the less. 


[ These loving souls “that came so near conjunc. 
tion, passed on in their orbits and entered matrimo- 
ny with other partners. Thirty-six years later, when 
both have lost their mates, comes the following] 

LETTER FROM SARAH’S SISTER. 
, Missouri, Oct. 14, 1866. 

My Dear Frrienp:—I sincerely regret that I have 
been unable to acknowledge your good letter; also 
the package of papers containing the “Story of a 
When they came to hand I was very sick, 





It is well written, and the moral is 
*% * * * 


My dear George, you should never have thought 


that Sarah was too good for you. She loved you 
very dearly all the time; and not only she was 
sorely disappointed, but we all were. 


Tt is no 


harm to tell it now after so many years have 
elapsed, but it was truly so. We all (as every one 
did that knew you) looked upon you as a mode] 
young man and a good, exemplary Christian ; but 
you were very timid. You say you would like to send 
her the CrrcuLar; I presume she would be happy 
to receive it, but I would recommend that you write 
to her first. I have not said anything to her about 
my corresponding with you, thinking that perhaps 
you would write. O what a surprise it would be to 
her to see your signature, I know! * _ 

It gave me great pleasure to have you speak so 
well of my dear, deceased father. Yes, dear friend, 
he was truly a good man—good to everybody. He 
had very strong affection for you, George, and I think 
anticipated the pleasure at one time of having you 
for a child ; but it was to be otherwise. My chil- 
dren wish to be kindly remembered to you, for they 
have heard me so often speak of you that they know 
you by name and reputation. I have much more to 
say, and many questions I would like to ask, but must 
defer them for the present. 

With good wishes and Christian regards for your 
happiness in your beautiful home, I remain, 

Your ever affectionate friend, T. A. Posr. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Nov. 16, 1866.—The study of Algebra is likely to 
become even more popular with us than it was last 
winter. Wehear of one class that has already com- 
menced, and many in the family are quite euthusias- 
tic to improve every leisure moment in studying it 
in private. Some are commencing the study for the 
first time, and others are hesitating, and the question 
is heard to drop from their lips, “Do you think I 
could learn Algebra? Am I not too old and too ob- 
tuse to try?” It appears to us that if anything will 
arouse persons from their apathy, and awaken their 
dormant faculties, it is Algebra. In this respect it 
seems well adapted to elderly persons, many of 
whom are averse to close thought and investigation. 
If the study seems hard at first sight, a little patience 
and perseverance will soon overcome the difficulty 
and it will become a real pleasure. 


-+++We saw onexhibition in the Hall last night, a 
very pretty picture of a rather remarkable family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Quance of Camden, with their fourteen 
children. The children are all living, the eldest 
being twenty-six years of age and the youngest four. 
The parents are placed in the center of the picture, 
and the children form a circle around them, the two 
youngest standing inside the group one at the top, 
and the other at the bottom, of the picture. There 
is one pair of twin girls among them. The second 
son has been in the employment of the Community 
some months past. 

....The large room in the Tontine that has been 
used through the summer for preparing fruit and 
vegetables for preserving, is being partitioned off, 
and a part of it is to be used for a school-room. 

...-The horticulturists report that the ditching 
(150 rods) on the raspberry plantation is finished. 
The greater part of the ditches were dug 24 feet deep ; 
about 40 rods however were 8 feet in depth. 


Tue LittteE Corporat. Published at Chicago, 
Ill, by Alfred L. Sewell, and sent to subscribers for 
one dollar a year. This monthly is wholly original, 
and is a very healthy, racy juvenile. We are in- 
debted to the politeness of Mr. Sewell for a beautiful 
steel line-engraving of the “ Heavenly Cherubs, from 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna.” This picture, printed 
from a plate executed by the “ Western Bank-Note 
and Engraving Co,” is sent asa present to those who 
aid the “ Little Corporal.” We, however, do not have 
a very high appreciation of cherubs with wings. 








THE PracticaAL ENToMoLoaist.—A_ twelve-page 
monthly published by the “ Entomological Society 
of Philadelphia,” at their Hall, number 518 South 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, and edited by Ben- 
jamin D. Walsh, Rock Island, Ill. Terms, fifty cents 
a year, in advance. We have pleasure in noticing 


this paper, for we are glad of any attack on the para- 





sitic kingdam which threatens to devour us. 
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JOHN H. NOYES. 


N connection with an ac: 

count of the O. C. which 
appeared in the October num- 
ber of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, the publishers inserted an 
engraved portrait of J. H. 
Noyes, and a craniological es- 
timate of his character by Mr. 
Wells, which we have copied 
below. The portrait does not 
quite satisfy the friends of Mr. 
Noyes who know his more 
familiar expressions, but it is 
mainly truthful to the photo- 
graph taken two years ago. 





From the Phrenological Journal. 

John H. Noyes has an ex- 
cellent constitution, and is evi- ~ 
dently descended from a long- 
lived ancestry, some of whom 
may have attained a very 
great age, say to cighty or, 
possibly, ninety years. We QY 
see no indications of disease ZFYY 
or premature decay inhim; WY 
on the contrary, all the vita: 4 Uj 
conditions favor the inference Y Y 
that he may live long and Y 
healthfully. All the recuper- q y 
ative functions are strongly 
marked, the heart, lungs and 
stomach being fully developed 
and in healthy action. 


Intellectually, Mr. Noyes should be known for a 


disposition to investigate principies, to go back to 
the origin of things, to study cause and effect, or the 
why and the wherefore. He is even abstract in his 
speculations and metaphysical in his mental tenden- 
cies. There is something of the Ben. Franklin 
tendency in his character; and had his mind been 
directed to invention and the investigation of scien- 
tific subjects, he could have excelled in those pur- 
suits. He would appreciate chemistry, geology, 
physiology, and psychology. 

In theology he is apparently less emotional than 
philosophical. He is not moved so much by his 
feelings as he is directed by his judgment and by his 
faith. His religion is based, first, on kindness; 
second, on justice, in doing good and doing right 
rather than in bowing down to authority in humility 
and observing forms and ceremonies. He has not 
that feeling of deference and respect for the opin- 
ions of others which would incline him to follow in 
any beaten path made by them. He would hold him- 
self accountable alone to the powers above, and wor- 
ship according to the dictates of his own judgment. 

He is not inclined to hope for too much, but will 
generally realize more thau he anticipates. Some 
magnify their prospects, others undervalue them; 
he stands between those extremes. He would be 
somewhat rigid in his sense of justice, holding others 
to a strict accountability ; and being very careful to 
fulfill all his own promises, would expect others to 
do the same. 

He appreciates words of approval and encourage- 
ment, but would turn neither to the right nor the 
left to secure flattery or avoid frowns. If disap- 
proved, he can endure it—if approved, he enjoys it, 
but he does not hold himself accountable so much to 
men or women as to a power or a principle above— 
a “higher law.” He could conform to custom, but 


_ would prefer to strike out an original and indepen- 


dent course for himself. 

Socially, he should be known for warm and even 
ardent affections and attachments to persons, to 
places, and to objects; but the affections, though 
prominent, are subordinate to his judgment and 
moral sentiments. He evidently inherits the sympa- 
thies, watchfulness, and sensitiveness of the mother, 
with the will, the love of liberty, love of knowledge, 
and sense of independence of the father, combining 
the qualities of both parents. 

He appreciates property, knows its value, and 
would use it wisely but never wastefully. He 








would economize both time and money, but use 
them freely. 

His appetite is good when in health, and he would 
enjoy his food, but would eat to live rather than live 
to eat. Heis neither a gourmand nor an epicure. 
He is so organized and balanced that he will not be 
likely to commit excesses or go to extremes whereby 
his health might be endangered. Evidently, in 
most respects, he is a cautious, guarded, prudent per- 
son. Though a man of strong impulses, strong will, 
and strong sympathies, yet, having a resolute and 
self-relying spirit, he is self-regulating. He has dig- 
nity and decision, and will hold firmly to his con- 
victions. 

He has sufficient application to finish what he be- 
gins, but is not prolix or tedious. He would be 
moderately quick in his mental transitions. 

Would be resolute to resist and defend, but not 
aggressive. He neither seeks nor avoids controver- 
sy, but defends his principles and friends with real 
moral courage. There is no malice, vindictiveness, 
or cruelty, but simply a determination to defend the 
right and to live down the wrong. 


He is paturally frank, open, and free, with only 
that prudence which comes from the judgment, and 
from caution—not the cunning of Secretiveness. 
He would be dignified and manly without being dis- 
tant or domineering; polite and gentlemanly, but 
not fawning. More Hope and less Cautiousness 
would incline him to venture more, whereas now he 
keeps within the limits of his own plans and 
knowledge. 

He has taste, love for poetry, oratory, works of art, 
and all things grand and sublime, but does not lose 
sight of the useful in admiring the beautiful. It is 
utility first, however, and then ornament. 


He can imitate and work after a pattern, but is 
more inclined to originate, to invent than to copy. 
He is mirthfu!, fond of fun, joyous, youthful and 
playful. He has always been a good observer as 
well as a deep, original thinker. He can measure 
well by the eye, and would be correct in judging of 
forms, sizes, proportions, and of distance; can keep 
the center of gravity in marching or in climbing, 
and can readily detect resemblances. He is syste- 
matic and methodical, keeping things in place, and 
accurate as an accountant, if accustomed to figures. 
He enjoys music though he may not make it ; is free 
if not copious in the use of language, and with prac- 
tice could excel in both speaking and writing. 


If a youth, yet to be educated for a particular call- 





ing in life, we should suggest the law as the first 
choice, whence he would go either into political life, 
or to the post of a judge, or a seat of honor and of 
trust under the general government. Next, we 
should name theology, in which he would engage in 
reformatory or missionary work with zeal, though it 
would be somewhat difficult for him to conform to a 
particular creed established by others. Next, in 
medic:ne and surgery, in which calling he would do 
well, especially in a medical school or college, as a 
teacher, or in an asylum or a hospital. If in neither 
of these, in some other public institution, as in a 
savings-banks, as a superintendent or a manager in 
any corporation. He could have been fitted for 
statesmanship, and would have excelled in directing 
public affairs. 

In business he would be somewhat conservative, 
risking comparatively little, but would have been 
content with moderate profits rather than to have 
ventured more for possible gains. 

His brain is of the larger class, well supported by 
a strong constitution, and a framework well filled 
up, and he ought to take a leading place among lead- 
ing men. “Where much is given, much will be 
required.” 


“GREAT EXPECTATIONS.” 
CCORDING to the World’s Crisis, (one of our 
regular exchanges, and organ of the Second 

Advent persuasion in this country), the interest on 

the immediate personal coming of Christ is rapidly 
spreading in all parts of Christendom—in Europe 
as well asin America. “A general expectation; ’ 
it is said, “ prevails among the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church in London that the Second Ad- 
vent is near, and that all things must grow worse 
until Christ comes; and therefore they acquiesce in 
‘things as they are,’ almost without a murmur.’ 

Both wonderful and amusing is the ingenuity with 

which occasional contributors to the Crisis construe 
the “tribulations”, and “signs” described in the 
24th of Matthew, as applicable to the present time. 

We will venture to suggest to the Adventist brethren 

that if they can so easily believe that the terms 

“ this generation,” and the “ tribulations of those days, * 
may legitimately be referred to our own times, then 
they may also with equal propriety refer them to any 
indefinite time in the future, and so place their the- 
ory of the Second Advent on a level with that of the 
rest of “Christendom.” Buta still better way, and 
one much more to their credit as interpreters of 
scripture, would be for them to have simple faith in 
Christ, take his words on this subject without dis- 
count, and allow that the terms in question have 
reference to the generation contemporary with him- 
self. L. 





FISH-FREEZING. 

Mr. Eprror:—Your learned experimenters may 
say what they please; but I have seen frozen fishes 
come to life on being thawed. When I was a boy 
we used to catch dace in the Connecticut river, 
through holes in the ice. One very cold day I caught 
several large ones, almost freezing myself while wait- 
ing for them. They were left on the ice as they 
were caught, and became as stiff and hard as sticks 
of wood. On reaching home I put them in luke- 
warm water and in a short time they were swimming 
about, apparently as lively as ever. 

I question whether the conditions ot Pouchet’s ex- 
periments were fair. If fishes are taken trom tlre 
water in the warm season and reduced below the 
freezing point by “freezing mixtures,” the change 
would be far greater and more violent than if taken 
from water, almost at the freezing point, and frozen 
in the natural way by lying on the ice on a cold day; 
and the results might be very different in the two 
cases. SEEING Is BELIEVING. 


THE APPLE MAGGOT AGAIN. 
Rock Island, I0., Noo. 15 1866. 
Mr. Eprror:—I am in receipt of the CrrcuLaR of 
November 12, in which I find a very interesting ac- 
count of the “ apple maggot” and of the smaller lar- 
vee found in rotten apples. The last is probably one 
of the numerous larve of Dipterous or two-wingéd 
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flies that prey indiscriminately on various decaying 
Vegetable substances. As to the “apple maggot,” I 
am on his track in two separate quarters, but have 
not yet succeeded in obtaining specimens. It is, 
from the best information accessible to me, the lar- 
vee of a Dipterous fly probably belonging somewhere 
near the genus Ortalis in the great Musca family, to 
which our common house-flies, meat-flies &c., apper- 
tain. You will oblige me greatly, and at the same 
time subserve the interests of science, by mailing me 
as many as you can spare of both species, but es- 
pecially of the “apple maggot,” packed in a little tin 
box—the tighter the better—along with a little of 
their natural food. When packed ina paste-board 
box, such larve usually die and dry up to nothing on 
the road. The fly produced by the “apple maggot” 
is as yet unknown and consequently unnamed. 


I send you by this mail a specimen number of the 
Practical Entomologist, of which I am editor. 
Very respectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN D. WALSH. 


“MOFFAT ABBEY.” 
I. 

T WENT to the city because my circumstances re- 

quired it. I should not have chosen to be a citi- 
zen; the necessity therefore somewhat surprised me. 
How could I help my patrons there? A friend inti- 
mated that the expected benefit was to be mainly on 
the other side. Indeed! This, then, is an additional 
evidence of what I had for a long time suspected, 
that my best good is the leading consideration in all 
that I am called upon to do. My lifeis planned with 
an eye to that. My country-home on the hill-side was 
beautiful. The landscare during those last soft In- 
dian Summer days seemed to reflect the smiles of 
hovering angels. I was encircled by a wall of truth- 
loving souls that kept me from evil, and strength- 
ened all my good purposes. What more was need- 
ful? 

It is good, I reflected, for a man to mingle at inter- 
vals with the multitude, where the tide of human 
life and passion is at its flood, in order to feel his 
dependence, and the strength of his supports, and 
learn how to lift his heart in a thronged, uproarious 
city. 

Accordingly one bright day in October after a 
severe frost, when the brown leaves were fluttering 
down in search of good resting places, I departed 
for the metropolis in company with a friend. 

Our ride of three hours was unmarked by incident. 
When we emerged from the car, my companion led 
the way up across street, and through a series of 
atmospheric strata, as real to my organ of smell as 
are the different layers of the earth’s crust to the eye 
of the geologist. Only one of those odorous banks 
through which we passed could be said to be agrée- 
able. It was made up of so overpowering a smell of 
freshly-sawn lumber, that it held in abeyance all 
other scents, and transported me for an instant to my 
uncle’s old saw-mill, about which I delighted to play 
when a boy. Ah! that old mill. I was tempted to 
linger for a moment on the spot where it came so 
vividly to my mind ; but my feet had already caught 
the universal hurry, and they persisted in carrying 
me onward, until we had crossed a crowded thorough- 
fare, darted into an opening in a lofty brown-fronted 
building, ascended a flight of iron-plated [stairs, tra- 
versed a long and narrow passage, and entered a 
door, upon the ground-glass panel of which was a 
large figure 9 


“Welcome to the Abbey!” cried several manly 
voices. “Welcome!” 


That was a hearty reception. Our co-workers 
here were few, numbering only nine at that time I 
think, but enthusiastic, and they greeted us as if 
they smacked a flayor somewhere about us of our 
home firesides and sunny fields, juicy grapes and 
ripe apples. The room into which we entered was 
large, high, airy, finely frescoed, and spanned near 
the center by an arch which rested upon two little 
carved heads, with smiling faces, which were 
squeezed into blocks of architectural adornments, 
about half way down the wall. Although these little 
faces seemed to think that it was a very good joke 





to be placed in such a position, still one could hardly 
help fancying that they were all the while struggling 
to get out of it and come down into the room. 
There was a mantel of costly marble, verde antique, 
which must have been brought from Italy; a coun- 
ter, behind which were loaded shelves enclosed by 
glass doors; a book-keeper’s sanctum with desks, 
etc., and two writing tables, and against the wall 
were suspended various pictures of buildings and 
groups of people. Going to the rear and passing by 
an enormous steel-trap—a look at which is quite 
enough to make a timid man jump with affright—I 
found a cosy sitting-room, with sofa, lounge, chairs, 
tables, etc., a book-case containing perhaps two hun- 
dred volumes, a small melodeon, and, in short, 
everything that a good-natured man could ask for 
to make a rainy day, or a winter evening pass 
agreeably. U. 
335 Breadway, N. Y. 


THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
vu. 

N previous chapters I have alluded to the daily 

school for adults which was systematically or- 
ganized after the erection of the chapel. Perhaps it 
may not be uninteresting to relate some of the cir- 
cumstances under which most of the members man- 
aged to spend three hours a day (from nine o’clock 
to twelve) in the pursuit of knowledge. The Putney 
Corporation at this time, 1842, was composed of a 
number of families, occupying the three principal 
dwellings owned by them, namely, the house built 
by J. H. Noyes for a resideuce, situated a short dis- 
tance east of the center of the village; the Campbell 
house, about the same distance south of the center; 
and the large, commodious mansion, a fourth of a 
mile north-west of the center, known as the resi- 
dence of the late "Squire Noyes. In the latter re- 
sided John L. Skinner and John R. Miller, who had 
married the two youngest daughters, Harriet and 
Charlotte Noyes. The Campbell house was occu- 
pied by the Cragin family and other members of the 
Association. The Corporation store and chapel 
were located on the east side of the small village 
square, around which hotels, churches, stores and 
factories stood in close proximity. A more conspic- 
uous place for the Corporation school than the Per- 
fectionist Chapel, could not well have been selected. 
The women of the Society required no small amount 
of energy and courage to so master their domestic, 
household circumstances as to consecrate three 
hours of the best part of the day to intellectual and 
spiritual improvement. But “where there is a will 
there isa way.” In two of the families there were 
infants to be cared for. To give the mothers a 
fair chance with others, volunteers were not want- 
ing to take charge of the helpless ones and allow 
the mothers to share in the daily feast provided for 
the inner man. And I venture to assert that no 
aspiring studént, ambitious for academical hon- 
ors, Was ever more eager to repair to his tutor’s 
presence at the hour of recitation, than were the 
men and women of the Association to be present at 
the hour appointed for opening our morning school. 

The studies were unique. Prideaux’s “ Connec- 
tion,” and the Bible, constituted the main substan- 
tial dishes for some months. Copious extracts and 
comments entered upon the pages of a private jour- 
nal by a daily attendant, recall vividly the studies of 
those days. I well remember that the reading of 
Prideaux was very instructive and interesting. The 
bridging of the chasm between the Old and New Tes- 
taments, by that distinguished historian, was indeed 
a great undertaking, considering the slender supply 
of reliable data from which to select his materials. 
Whoever feels inclined to travel with the plodding 
author over a period of some five hundred years, 
more or less, next before the birth of Christ, watch- 
ing the rise and fall of many noble as well as igno- 
ble kings and princes of the earth, will find much to 
repay the time spent in such a journey. 

Among the many questions taken from the Bi- 
ble, which were freely discussed, were the follow- 
ing: “Do angels in the kingdom of God rank above 
men?’ “How are we to understand Christ’s dec- 
laration, ‘Their angels do always behold the face of 


my Father which is in heaven?” ‘“ What indications 
do we find in history, of the fact that Christ at the 
destruction of Jerusalem (or previously) assumed the 
government of this world?” Concerning the last 
topic, I here copy an extract trom the journal men- 
tioned giving a glance at some of the conclusions 
arrived at: 

“ Before the coming of Christ there had been three 
universal empires, the Assyrian, Persian and Grecian. 
The fourth universal empire, that of Rome, was then 
at its greatest height. From that time it began to 
decline. The ancient spirit of liberty in the state 
was extinct, and the seeds of its dissolution were fast 
ripening. The last days of Rome and the commenct- 
ment of Christ’s reign, seem to have overlapped 
each other. Before the sixth century after Christ, 
the temporal sovereignty of Rome was broken, and 
in the fifteenth century, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, her spiritual power was overthrown. The 
policy of Christ since that period, seems to have 
been to break up the ‘ powers that be,’ into a multi- 
tude of fragments—so establishing a balance of 
power, and preventing any one dynasty from mount- 
ing the throne of the world. The same policy is 
visible in spiritual matters. Mahometanism rose 
at the period when the religion of Rome began to 
domineer over the world, and it operated as a check 
on that power; and at the same time, by its bitter 
opposition to idolatry, it served to repress heathen- 
ism. On the other hand, the crusaders and the pow* 
er of Europe were engaged to prevent the Mahom™ 
etan delusion from gaining too great power. So it 
has been ever since with the multitude of sects; not 
one has been permitted to gain universal sway. 
Thus since the time of the Roman dominion there 
has not been any great federal head of the various 
kingdoms of the world. We must therefore either 
admit that all things are in a state of anarchy, or 
that Christ is the invisible ruler of the world. Na- 
poleon was called “the man of destiny ;” he evi- 
dently considered himself inspired for his work. 
His war on the thrones of Europe and on the Pope- 
dom, was itself a sign of Christ’s rule. Yet Christ 
did not suffer even him to become too great to be 
managed. He kept England in reserve to break this 
rod of his anger when it had completed its work. 
England again is employed to assault and break 
down the Chinese wall, the great hiding plaee of 
paganism. England herself will ere long come in- 
to remembrance before God for her pride and cruelty. 
This melting and shaking together of nations is the 
reverse of the process which took place at the tower 
of Babel. Then all were divided and scattered, 
and a barrier was put round each separate tribe. 
This ancient barrier is now become worm-eaten, and 
one can pass through and find his brethren among 
even strange people. The interests of the common 
people are the same throughout the world; and only 
the kings and nobles find their interest in fighting.” 


Perhaps the reader has listened long enough to 
our school exercises at the chapel, and would like, 
for a change, an introduction to one of the families 
at home—a more domestic scene. And as it is my 
wish to make my readers acquainted with all the 
various features of life in the Putney Corporation, 
I shall use the privilege of allowing other mermbers 
than myself to testify according to their convictions, 
as recorded in the private journals which have been 
submitted to me. As the readers of the CrrcuLAR 
are already somewhat acquainted with Mrs. Harriet 
A. Noyes, a few extracts from a note-book of hers 
will not be out of place. 


“ Sunday, March 6, 1842.—Attended meeting at the 
chapel to-day. The discourse was a continuation ofy 
a subject commenced last Sunday about turning from 
Satan unto God. ‘Resist the devil, and he will fice 
from you; draw nigh unto God, and he will draw 
nigh unto you.’ The means for doing this were pre- 
sented to-day. The atonement of Christ was ex- 
plained. Mr. Noyes said it was not simply the vi- 
carious suffering upon the cross that constituted the, 
atonement; but it was a work that extended through 
his whole life, from his conception to his resurrec- 
tion. His death and resurrection were but final, 
manifestations of the power which had met and 





conquered the power of the devil in the flesh. * * * 
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“Tn the evening we had a Corporation levee at our 
house. Our object as a Corporation was set before 
us; which is primarily to attend to our own spiritual 
heaith, knowing that we ure a ‘city set on a hill; 
and at the same time to get our living and be able, 
by printing and by receiving those who come to us 
for spiritual and intellectual instruction, to furnish 
the gospel without money or price. People will re- 
ceive strong truths if they do not have to pay for 
them. Theodore is beginning to creep.” 

Before closing this visit to the Putney Corporation, 
we will attend the organization of a woman’s meet- 
ing as reported in the following extract, which will 
explain the object had in view. “ Most of the women 
of our Society met at Mrs. Cragin’s Tuesday evening 
(Sept. 6, 1842), for the purpose of commencing a series 
of weekly meetings. An introductory address, sta- 
ting the principal design of the organization, was 
made by J. H. Noyes. The chief points were as fol- 
lows: Assemblies for conversation merely, ure gen- 
erally very unprofitable. The true office of talking 
is only that of a means for the sake of some benefi- 
cial end. When it becomes an end, it is perverted. 
The meetings among the men have been for the pur- 
pose of consulting on the temporal business of the 
Corporation. The women, doubtless, have their pe- 
culiar concerns which, if made a subject of discussion, 
might be greatly improved, and at the same time a 
spirit of true family feeling would be promoted, fel- 
lowship increased, and the narrowness of inhabitive- 
ness broken up. We are allone ; and the more inter- 
est we feel in the interest of all, the more we shall 
grow and improve. Our affairs at present are such 
as to require rigid economy, and for this we have 
reason to be thankful; for unquestionably the course 
of living which it becomes necessary for us to adopt 
is the very one most conducive to our true improve- 
ment. Simplicity in respect to food and clothing, is 
our only standard, even were we in the most affluent 
circumstances. Say not, What shall we eat? or 
what shall we drink? or wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? These are the things which the Gentiles 
seek. This exhortation may be applied in two ways: 
either as a rebuke of covetousness or (and in a more 
important sense) as a rebuke of the spirit of epicure- 
anism and vanity. By all means get rid ofa dainty 
spirit. Accustom yourselves to simplicity. Be not 
anxious to always have ‘something good’ on your ta- 
ble. These things are not of much consequence. 
‘Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats; but 
God shall destroy both it and them.’ Eatanything that 
is wholesome, without caring for dainties. Espe- 
cially avoid all kinds of food and drink which stimu- 
late. Let simplicity be your aim in dress. It is un- 
necessary to make rules, as the Quakers do, as to 
what you shall wear, but cultivate an indifference to 
external ornaments. ‘Let vour adgrning be that of 
a meek and quiet spirit,’ and be assured that there is 
nothing that will make even the outward person 
beautiful in the eyes of those who have good taste, so 
much as the presence of the spirit of God. A person 
full of the Holy Ghost is made handsome, though 
naturally homely. Andon the other hand nothing is 
more disgusting than to see a person putting on out- 
ward adorning and attempting tolook pretty. You 
yourselves may perceive the difference between your 
appearance when God shines in your hearts, making 
the countenance bright and lovely, and when full of 
a carnal spirit. Simplicity in food and dress must 
greatly diminish our expenses, and we must endeay- 
or to do all our work ourselves, hiring as little as 
possible. In order to do this there must be a dispo- 
sition in all to help each other. This plan has been 
adopted by the men. Let there be courage enough 
to do anything that needs to be done. Let not your 
refinement consist in delicate fingers, and inability 
to do work ; rather acquire arugged, masculine spirit 
in this respect. Men have their peculiar vices, and 
women theirs; andin some things women must be- 
come more masculine, and men more feminine. Let 
a genuine spirit of subordination be cultivated, and 
also put away all disposition for having secrets, and 
private proceedings. Walk and talk in the light.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing address to the 
women of the Putney Corporation, that the Associa- 
tion had to contend with the evils or inconveniences 
of an inadequate income, and also with the many 





temptations arising from infringement upon customs 
and habits formed by isolated family life in the 
worid. It must be borne in mind, moreover, thata 
community of faith, which alone can save men from 
sin in this world, was the foundation upon which we 
stood in holding community of property. 

It may also be remembered that at this time many 
were attempting to form Associations in various 
sections of the country on Fourier’s plan, or modifi- 
cations of it. But they all failed, sooner or later, 
while the Putney Corporation succeeded. Why it 
was so will readily appear to the candid investigator 
into primary causes. The most vital and important 
question to be settled by individuals or any combi- 
nation of individuals, in reference to self-improve- 
ment or progression, is that of organization. Can one 
organize himself into a superior so vitally as to be 
the reeipient of all the goodness and wisdom that 
flows from that superior? Christ did that; others 
have done it. Obtain this secret, and you have the 
key to the treasures of the universe. Obtain this 
power, and you can form successful Associations 
and Communities anywhere. Governments have 
power to legislate, but have little or none to organ- 
ize. Men can talk, without losing their egotism ; but 
to yield up self to be melted into those above you, 
requires a fire so hot that egotism will be consumed. 





VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 

Prof. Agassiz, who recently returned from a tour of 
exploration up the valley of the Amazon, is now 
giving the results of his observations in a course of 
lectures to the citizens of Boston. The following 
paragraphs are froma sketch of one of his lectures 
as reported in the Springfield Republican : 

In a little boat hollowed from the trunk of a 
tree, in a warm, moist, agreeable atmosphere, 
the professor rowed us under arcades of luxuri- 
ant tropical foliage, gorgeous with flowers and 
birds, with tangled vines, and parasites, and 
soaring palms, and delectable fruits. It was a 
kind of primeval Venice, the forest so crowded 
and interlaced with growth as to be impenetra- 
ble to mortal foot-steps, the land so traversed 
by vines asto make the building of highways 
an impossibility. We take nature’s highway 
and sail over the river so studded with islands, 
across the lagoon so overspread with aquatic 
plants, that we know not where land begins 
and water ends; miles of the Victoria Regia 
rearing its white urns, while cranes and herons 
stalk over the leaves as if they were on land. 
The bed of the Amazon slopes toward the ocean 
in so gradual a descent that the river strays into 
a network of innumerable channels, which often 
intersect each other at right angles, and form an 
astonishing number of islands. So broad is the 
river, that in a distance of 1200 miles above the 
ocean, one cannot see across from shore to shore. 

The excess of hot and dry season which usu- 
ally prevails in the tropics, gives place, in the 
valley of the Amazon, toa climate of delight- 
ful evenness, a perpetual summer. The rainy 
season moves gradually from North to South 
along the valley so that it continually feeds 
some of the river’s innumerable tributaries. 
The temperature, restrained within a maximum 
of 84 degrees and a minimum of 78, causes 
constant evaporation, and the consequent luxu- 
riance of vegetation, of which one who has not 
seen it can hardly form a conception. One point 
in which these tropical forests differ from ours, 
is the entire absence of trees which form the 
striking features of our northern woods. There 
are no oaks, pines, maples, willows, hickories,— 
none at all. Another point is, the heterogene- 
ousness of the vegetation. At home oaks grow 
with oaks, pines with pines; but here we seldom 
see two trees or two plants of one kind in prox- 
imity. There are tall trees of strange varieties, 
and beneath them not a low growth of under- 
brush, but an absolutely impenetrable thicket 
and curtain of verdure, crowding, climbing, 
starred over with parasites, whose broad, light 
green leaves shine against the dark foliage like 
stars, and which cling and climb everywhere 
with their brilliant flowers. 

Among the most conspicuous trees is that 





which bears the Brazil nut of onr commerce, 
which grows to enormous hight and lifts its 
cone of green leaves above the other trees of the 
wood, Another lofty tree is allied to the small 
plant which we call mallows. This also rises to 
an incredible hight, spreading its umbrella of 
foliage above the forest. The greatest num- 
ber of trees are palms, and they are more 
nearly allied to grass than to any other species 
of our vegetation. Some varieties of the palm 
grow low, the leaves springing from the ground, 
and forming an elegant vase of leaves and fruit. 
The slender trunks of others spring to the hight 
of a hundred feet before shooting out their 
broad fans of beautiful leaves, and there are 
palm vines which climb hundreds of feet over 
the forest, clinging. to other growths with their 
curious leaves. Prof. Agassiz referred to the 
infinite variety and numberless uses of the palm 
and its enornous size, and he exhibited some 
interesting dried specimens, one being five or 
six times his own hight as he held it on the 
stage, the stem as straight as a lead pencil and 
slender as as man’s wrist, to the top, where it 
was fringed with leaves. The varieties of palm 
bear fruits, which correspond with our nuts, 
apricots, cherries, grapes, and frequently in 
such luxuriant clusters, as it would be hardly 
possible for one man to lift. He showed a 
brush of wiry fibers, of a weight and size which 
he managed with difficulty. This was one clus- 
ter of fruit-stems denuded of their berries. 
The palms are of surpassing majesty and beauty. 
The professor had seen two men seated in the 
axil of a leaf; and the leaves are sometimes 30 
or 40 feet in length, and from 10 to 15 in width. 








PERFECTION OF THE ATLANTIC 
CABLES. 

[Mr. Cyrus W. Field, in a speech delivered at the 
banquet given him by the merchants of New York, 
details the part he took in projecting and laying the 
Atlantic cables. The power which sustained him 
and bore him on to the completion of that great 
work, seems more than human. To our intuition it 
is one with the power that brought Christ into the 
world, and which seizes upon men from time to time 
to carry out its high behests. We have selected a 
passage from that speech showing how wonderfully 
the great cables do their work :] 

Our two cables do their part well. There 
are no way-stations between Ireland and New- 
foundland, where messages have to be repeated, 
and the lightning never lingers more than a sec- 
ond in the bottom of the sea. To those who 
feared that they might be used up or wear out, 
I would say, for their relief, that the old cable 
works a little better than the new one; but that 
is because it has been down longer, as time im- 
proves the quality of gutta percha. But the 
new one is constantly growing betrer. To show 
how delicate are these wonderful cords, it is 
enough to state that they can be worked with 
the smallest battery power. When the ‘first ca- 
ble was laid in ’58, electricians thought that to 
send a current 2,000 miles it must be almost 
like a stroke of lightning. But God was not in 
the earthquake, but in the still, small voice. 
The other day Mr. Latimer Clark telegraphed 
from Ireland across the ocean and back again, 
with a battery formed in a lady’s thimble! 
And now Mr. Collett writes me from Heart’s 
Content : “ I have just sent my compliments to 
Dr. Gould of Cambridge, who is at Valentia, 
with a battery composed of a gun-cap,with a 
strip of zinc, excited by a drop of water, the 
simple bulk of a tear!” A telegraph that will 
do that, we think nearly perfect. It has never 
failed for an hour or a minute. Yet there have 
been delays in receiving messages from Europe ; 
but these have all been on the land lines, or in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and not on the sea ca- 
bles. 


Emery 1n THE Unirev Srares.—It has been 
remarked that “a good mine of emery is worth 
more to a manufacturing people than many 
mines of gold.” At a recent meeting of the 
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Boston Society of Natural History, Dr. C. T. 
Jackson announced the discovery of an appar- 
ently inexhaustible mine of emery in the town 
of Chester, Western Massachusetts, on the line 
of the Springfield and Albany railroad. For 
some time the existence of magnetic iron-ore 
was recognized in this locality, and the deposit 
worked to some extent, but on examination, 
Dr. Jackson found that the ore in question was 
in great part pure emery. The principal bed 
is in some places ten feet in thickness, and has 
been traced some four miles. In appearance it 
resembles the emery of Naxos and practical 
tests of it in grinding sword-blades at the Ames 
Manufacturing Co. at Chicopee, are said to be 
every way satisfactory. 
—Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


Noricre.—Considering that every subscriber's Crr- 
CULAR costs us for paper alone seventy-five cents for 
the yearly issue, we shall not be expected to scatter 
it around on free terms except when it is derectly ap- 
plied for by persons wishing to read it. When 
therefore persons write to us requesting the Crrcvu- 
LAR to be sent to A, B,C or D, third parties, we 
construe it as a request to send a specimen number 
of the paper only, and do so, if the postage stamp 
for prepayment accompanies the request. For the 
yearly volume each reader must apply for himself. 





THE NEWS. 


The Southern States appear to be unanimous in 
rejecting the Constitutional Amendment. The Leg- 
islatures of Texas, Georgia, and Alabama, and the 
Lower House of Arkansas, have refused to ratify it; 
and Gov. Marvin of Florida and Gov. Worth of North 
Carolina follow the example of Gov. Orr of South 
Carolina and Gov. Humphreys of Mississippi, in 
advising its rejection. 

MExIcaN affairs continue to be in a great muddle. 
Maximilian, who it has been currently reported was 
about to abdicate and leave the country, had, accor- 
ding to more recent accounts, made all the necessary 
preparations for making good his escape from Mex- 
ico, without abdicating. But Marshal Bazaine, the 
French military commander, becoming apprized of 
his design, refused to let him depart without a for- 
malabdication of his throne. This act Maximilian 
refused to do, and thus he remains for the present in 
the country, As to the prospects ofthe Republic, 
still torn by factions, much uncertainty exists. The 
quarrel between Juarez and Ortega, however, about 
the Presidency, it is now hoped may be settled 
peaceably, as Juarez has ordered a new election of 
President. 

A NationaL Woman’s Rights Convention was 
held at Albany on Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 20 
and 21. In view of the State Convention that is to be 
held the coming year, for a revision of the New York 
State Constitution, the present meeting was called 
by the American Equal Rights Association, for the 
purpose of considering the question of so amending 
the Constitution as to secure the right of suffrage to 
all citizens, without distinction of race or sex. The 
Convention passed resolutions, recommending the 
election of women as delegates to the approaching 
Constitutional Convention, and asking the Legisla- 
ture to pass an enactment that there may be wo- 
men elected, at least as candidates at large, to sit as 
members of the Convention, on the same conditions 
and with the same rights, as others. The platform 
of the Convention was occupied by Lucy Stone, 
Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Park- 
er Pillsbury, Chas. L. Remond, Henry B. Biack- 
well, and Frederick Douglass.’ 








Wuo Owns Tue Lanp ?— Mr. John Bright, in a 
late speech delivered at Glasgow, Scotland, put the 
following questions: “Are you aware of a fact 
which I saw stated the other day on this subject, 
that one half of the land of England is in the posses- 
sion of fewer than 150 men? Are you aware of the 
fact that half of the land in Scotland is in the posses- 
sion of not more than ten or twelve men?” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. B., Conn.—“ I am about twenty years of age, 
able and willing to work for the common good of 
the Community. Ifyou can accept me I shall wil- 
lingly do all that I can.” 


We can not possibly say yes to your proposal until 
we are quite sure that you understand us and that 
we know you. This delay, however, is no bar to 
beginning an acquaintance. And in the meanwhile 
you can ponder the question of your willingness to 
work for the interests of Christ. 


A. K., N. Y.—Your Bible notes in respect to the 
Second Coming, are somewhat refreshing to our 
faith : we hope that you received as much good from 
them as we. 


¢. S8., Til.—Your rhymes on a “ Dark November 
Day” would shame you should we consent to print 
them. Ifa man has ideas that go singing through 
his head, it is his duty in this age of the world, to 
make them keep still until he has mastered prosody, 
punctuation, the use of capital letters, and the art of 
spelling. If he has the patience to do all that, he 
may hope to charm somebody with his verses. 


A, H., Ohio.—We agree with you that selfish own- 
ership of property is the occasion of a great deal of 
evil. But we can’t see with you that ownership, 
per se,isasin. God himself owns all things: and it 
seems our privilege to hola property in joint-owner- 
ship with him. Ifthe majority of people prefer sel- 
fish ownership, and therefore leave us under the 
necessity of trading with them, it is no fault of ours ; 
it is only so much the worse for them.—Dr. R. T. 
Trall may be addressed at “ Wernersville, Berks Co., 
Penn.” 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY —RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 


VERY new subscriber to the CrrcuLarR wishes 
to know something about the O. C- To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til] their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land | 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcvuLaR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 


form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvemenf of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 





new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 


Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINEss. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Annoucements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
$35 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherrics, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sca- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘SSEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of va- 
rious brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “‘ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution tq minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each, Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Ofthe Circvtar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenzes of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


[Tae Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
Office, is now out of print.) 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 





Mae Continence; o7 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tue Trapper's Guing; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 





The above works are for sale at this office.] 


a 








